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Livestock Exhibit 
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TWO STEERS ON THE SAME TRAIL 


It has been the aim of beef cattle breeders for over a century to 
produce higher quality in the meat animal. Although it is difficult to 
measure the extent to which our beef breeds have been imoroved, we can 
safely say that it has been considerable. 


‘The ideal beef type desired by breeder and feeder of beef cattle 
is an animal that will produce the largest »vrovortion of the highest 
priced cuts of beef when slaughtered. This implies a low-set anival of 
straight lines, broad and deep bodied, and smoothly covered with a thick, 
even layer of firm flesh. A fine texture of hair and hide usually indi- 
Cates a high quality of meat. An animal of voor breeding usually depo s- 
its its fat around the internal organs instead of interspersing it among 
the more valuable cuts of lean meat. This tyoe is characterized by such 
undesirable features as light hindquarters, high flank, narrow rai palmer Wey He) 
small heart girth and long, narrow head and neck, 

The purvose of this exhibit is to show the incentive for further 
imorovement of our beef vfeeds, A oroduct that more nearly fulfills the 
requirements of the consumers ucually is enough more valuable to make its 
production »rofitable, The story begins with two calves on the range, 
one common and one good, and comares them at different stages until they 
reach the consumer, 


* 


Part I. On the Range. 


To give some idea of the cost of producing range calves under pres- 
ent conditions, the average cost for 17 prairie ranches in Colorado in 
1922 is given. This is not given as an average for the whole range coun- 
try and is tyoical only of conditions in that area for that year, ‘The 
figures given were obtained by the United States Department. of Agricul- 
ture and the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station ano are an average 
of the cost of carrying 9,351 cols which weaned 5,230 calves on these 17 
ranches in 1922. These ranches raised a 56 per cent calf crop that year, 


Annual Cost Per Cow and Cost of Raising a Calf to Weaning 
Time in Colorado - 192e, 








Oocrating Costs: “Cost per cow : Cost per calft _ 
Winter feed and sait S 2.08 : A a 
Hired man labor 1.56 : 2.50 
Taxes on land and cattle LM A : 2.03 
Death loss on breeding herd 1.96 : 550 


Depreciation on breeding herd 


and equinviment 413 : 740 
Revairs and miscellaneous expense * he WES 





Total operating costs 11.60 : COett 
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Annual Cost Per Cow and Cost of Raising a Calf to Weaning Time in 


Nee Ys | 


Colorado - 1922 (Continued) 


Operating Costs: ~ Cos" _ oo st_ ig cow: Cost per calf! 
Interest on investment (actually vaid) Uae 5) eae ee ee 
Interest on operator's own capital 409°: 7-30 
Value of labor performed by ranch : 

operator eat ot 1.38 
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The cost per calf is greater than the cost per cow because only 56 cows 
out of 100 weaned calves. 


A comparison of the returns from good and common calves is given 
in the next table. for this purpose the returns from one of the 17 Col- 
orado ranches vroducing good:calves are compared with those of another 
ranch on which common calves are produced, An effort was made to choose 
for this comparison two ranches on which the cost of producing good and 
comron calves would be fairly comoarable, However, this was impossible 
because of the disturbing influence of other factors such as variations 
in per cent of calf crop and in methods of management which may have as 
much or more effect on the cost of producing calves as the quality of 
their breeding. We might exoect that calves of good quality might cost 
somewhat more than common calves because of the greater investment in the 
breeding herd, which might result in a higher risk figure and more depre- 
ciation in the case of the best quality cattle. Breeding cattle of good 
quality, however, have this higher value because they are capable of pro- 
ducing more valuable calves, The difference in sales value of the calves 
more than makes uo for any difference in the cost of producing them, 


Two live calves, one grading good and the other grading common, 
are shown in this section of the exhibit. 
Returns from Good and Common Calves 


(Comoarison of Calf Sales on Two Colorado Ranches in 1922) 


Good Calf Common Calf 
Weiehi WHEN <SO1LG Ses ewe 350 pounds 310 pounds 
Sales price per hundredweight ae rear at S$ 5.07 
Sales price per head .... « 26.98 15.72 


Greater sales value of good calf 
as compared with common calf 11,26 
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Good calves excel common calves on ths 


range because- 


illers, feeders and stockers, 


1. They weigh more at the same age. 
2. They sell for more per hundredweight, 
3. They mature earlier. 
We They are in demand as ki 
while common calves are fit mainly for stockers, 
5. They may cost wore to oroduce but they sell for mu.ch 
more. 
Part Ii, In the Feed Lot, 
This section 


one grading 


market. 


good and the other comion, 

the most money when they leave the range 
of this fact in their performance in the 
To make this comparison betyveen 


of the exhidiS is illustrated by two feeder steers 
As good quality calves sell f 


there must be some exolanation 
feed lot and at the fat cattle 
the feed-lot performance of good 
and common steers, figures obtained in DeKalb County, Illinois, during 
the winter of 1922-23 vy the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the University of Illinois are used. 


Bond end Common Cattle in the Feed Lot in Illinoige During 1922-25. 


ere Ie a ORB ye iat: a na 
mumper of cattle... .ss. 


Number of days on the farm........ 


Purchase weight (pounds) 
Gain in weight a. 
Sales weight it 
Average daily gain i 


Purchase price per hundredveight 


Original cost per head.....+....- 
Pama? POCd sy. ya) ade 0 
ROP LICCOGY Ooty ots! vida ls ocsieyiieres 
Cost of animal out of feed lot... 
Pork and manure credit... 
Net cost out of feed lot., 
Amount sold for out of feed lot.. 
OCS DUNE ys ee cs ale ee ee 


ge eee ee 


bis & Og @. 5°78 


Sale price per hundred weight 


POLO Mi es yak cg eck ass 
Necessary margin to break even ... 


Farm price of corn 

Price returned per bushel of 
coin ied... 

Cost of silage per ton,........, 

Amount that could have been paid 


Do .t 2 88 Oe Re we ee Oe 


for feeders and preak even......-. 


Sid ewoe. # 
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15 
103 


174 


Good steers 


Common Steers 
20 
1785 


143 
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Amount_of Feed_and Other Costs ner 100 Pounds Gain» 


Good Steers Common Steers 
Feed: 
Grain (pounds) 664 693 
Silage i 1261 1871 
Protein concentrates " 21 es 
Molasses y 10 e 
Mixed hay 225 315 
Stover and straw 102 1$e 
Pasture days 9 6 
Feed cost per 100 pounds gain $12.32 $14, 92 
Other costs Site, Boe 25 5 ae ee 
Total cost of 100 vounds gain 15.14 18.99 
Pork and manure credit 2,15 Re Pe Mic Maer ea rm 3 A 
Net cost of 100 pounds gain $13.00 715-78 


It will be noticed that because of the better use of feed, greater 
gain oer day and higher sales price when finished, the feeder of the good 
steers could have paid as much as $7.73 per hundredweight for them, while 
35-18 ver hundredveight was the most that covld have been paid for the 
common steers and still break even, 


Good Steers Excel Common Steers in the Feed Lot Because: 


1. They require less feed per pound of gain, 

e. They reguire a shorter feeding period for same gain, 

te They require less margin between purchase and sale price, 
rt, ‘They sell for more yer hundredweight, 

5s They make greater daily and total gains. 

6. There is greater pride in owning them 


Part Jil, At the Market. 


Under the captions "On the Hoof" and "On the Hook" the two grades 
of fat steers and their carcasses are compared at the market, Weights 
and orices used in these comarisons are actual average figures taken 
from the Chicago market, October 1 to 31, 1924. ‘The two comparisons 
follows 


(a) 


"On the Hoof" 


Good Steers Common Steers 


a On at inne 


NSE a Sik iste ea es tc 1,160 lbs. 978 lbs. 
See err ee ner Cut. vessels le ns $9, 55 $6, 33 

BP ifeerire per head . 4.4 ss + + 1 es a S1T4,26 $61.91 
OY SIE GES Fal at he: Vea cr 56% 51% 


IIRC OP ANCE Ns cols a he. ele epee} 
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"On the Hook" 





Good. Steer Common Steer 
Larca sses Carcasses 
ee, WARE ey gee ew a te 650 lbs. 499 lbs, 
Mnolesale pricé per cwt. ...se.-. $126.78 $103 75 
Peer i Ge Per CarTCast., 54 «6 a sn 8 6 $109.07 $53.64 


DPPC SLOT GG eye ein) ss koe 5 5049 


When market steers of the two grades are comoared om a carlot 
basis, including marketing costs, the contrast is even greater than that 
shown above, because the freight, commission, yardage and insurance 
charges are the same in both cases, Using ave age figures at the Chicago 
market for October, 1924, tvo shipment s of steers from the same point to 
Chicago are compared. <A carload of 20 steers grading good netted 5303.5 
more than a carload of 24 common steers of approximetely the same total 
weight. 


Beg ry 


An analysis of the secre bl of cattle slaughtered at Chicago mentee? 
1923, shows that two-thirds them failed to grade as high as "good, 
Only &,2% were prime ané ces 25.6% graded good; 42.6% graded mediun; 
19. 6% common; and 40% cutter and canner, These fieures oF that there is 
still great opportunity for improving the quality of the cattle slaughtered 
in the United States. It should be kept in mind, however, that these 
percentages represent an analysis of all cattle slaughtered. Great numbers 
of dairy cattle that are killed annually greatly reduces the total average 
quality, A wider use of ourebred sires and better breeding methods hold 
the greatest opportunities for improving the quality of our market beef 
cattle, However, the feeder also should keep in mind the fact that prover 
feeding may raise feeder steers to a higher grade when finished. 


"On the Block," 
The characteristics of good steer beef and common steer beef are 
contrasted in this vortion of the exhibit, under the ie rae of con-= 
formation, finish and quality, 


Good steer beef has the following characteristics: 


Conformation: Yairly blocky and smooth; thick flesh; broad loin; 


RNS om a 


full round; symmetrical shoulder; and deep rib. 


Finish; Well-distributed covering of creamy-white and firm fat; 
moderate suooly of kidney end cod fat. 


\ 
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Quality: Flesh firm and velvety; moderately fine grained; mellow; 
light red; some marbling; and juicy. 


Common steer beef, has the following characteristics: 


Conformation; Angular and rangy; shallow flesh; narrow loin; 
light round; heavy shoulder; and shallow rid, 


Finish: Scanty covering of yellowish soft fat; little or no kidney 
and cod fat, 


Quality: Flesh soft; moist; very dark red; coarse grained; stringy; 
and no marbling, 


The exhibit shows wholesale and retail cuts of the two grades of beef, 
including the rib, round, loin and chuck, displayed in refrigerated showcases. 


A large chart shows a side of beef with the various wholesale cuts 
lined off and numbered, as well as the more common retail cuts derived from 
€ach wholesale cut, 


A summary of the differences between good and common carcasses states 
that the former are used largely to suoply the better class of trade such _ 
as large hotels, dining cars and discriminating households, while the latter 
furnish the bulk of beef used by low-class restaurants, contract commissaries, 
construction camps and cut-rate shops, 


ne the Table! 


Choose meat wisely and cook it properly. These two requirements are 
so closely associated in making it vossible to serve roasts of first-class 
quality that it is difficult to mention one without in the same breath 
stressing the other, 


A standing rib roast is cotisidered choice as roastsgo, but there is -more 


to know in the ordering of a cut of meat than its name, as is shovmn by the 
roasts exhibited. Each is from the seven prime ribs, but the chief difference 
lies in the grade of beef animal and this affects appearance, juicing gay 
and texture, 


Therefore to be able to supply her table to the best advantage, the 
housewife should lmow first of all the characteristics of the market grades 
of dressed beef and the tynical retail cuts sold over the counter as roasts, 
steaks, pot roasts, and stew meat, But even wisely chosen, a good piece of 
meat may easily be ruined in cooking; so in the second*place, she must know 
the method of cooking that will bring out the best qualities of the 
particular grade and cut selected, 
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The two roasts exhibited were cooked by the same method, They were 
roasted in the oven without moisture, which is accented good practice for 
@ prime rib roast and other tender cuts, The cut from the low-grade animal 
is so far below standard, however, that cooking by this method did not give 
& product comparable with the other roast, A few main principles to apply 
therefore not only in the selection of meat but also in its preparation for 
the table are outlined in‘the following paragranhs, 


Judging the Grade of Meat 


From the housekeevner's standooint the grade of meat is determined by 
the following points which are applicable to all classes of dressed beef: 


1. The color and texture of the Lea n meat, and the extent to which it 
is marbled with fat. Bright red color and even grain are the most desirable. 


2 


e, The thickness of the meat covering the bone, that is, the proportion 
of meat to bone, 


3. The amount and character of the fat and its general distribution and 
color. 


4, Amount of ingide fat, such as kidney fat on the loin cut and layer 
fat on the inside of the ribs. 


Cuts 


In any one carcass the parts of the animal that have been exercised are 
made wo of tougher muscle or coarser fiber and are drier, for example, the neck 
and the shonk, The less-exercised parts, which are imbedded in the bone 
structure, have more tender muscle fiber. and are more likely to have a protectin; 
layer of fat on the outside as well as marbled fat’ throughout the lean. Prime 
rib roasts and porterhouse and sirloin steaks show these characteristics, 


Effect of Grade on Other Characteristics 


In general, differences between tough and tender cuts are more accentuated 
in low-grade beef than in the good or medium beef. The proportion of bone is 
higher as a rule in lower grade than in good or medium beef, The poroortion 
of fat is lower in low-zrade beef than in the medium and good grades. ‘The 
best cut from a lowegrade animal may be inferior in texture, flavor, and 
juiciness to a less choice cut from high-grade beef, In other pode & prime 


rib roast taken from poor beef may prove to be less desirable than rump or 
chuck from a higher=-=srade carcass. 
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Methods of Cooking 


The choice cuts of meat are the tender cuts. These should be cooked 
so as to develop and retain flavor, This is done by applying heat without any 
moisture in the pan, A very high temperature is used at first to sear the 
outside so that the juices will be retained. After the outside is seared or 
sealed up, the heat is lowered in order that the meat may cook through Without 
burning. This method should be used for first-class roasts and steaks such 
as prime ribs, porterhouse and sirloin, and even chuck and rump from the 
high-grade animals, 


In order to make tough, dry meat tender and palatable it is necessary 
to apply "moist heat," or to use water in cooking. Whenever water is added, 
however, some of the rich flavor of the meat is sacrificed. A part of it 
goes into the gravy but the volatile part passes off in the air as merely 
an appetizing smell. In order to keep in as much of the juices as possible 
the meat is seared over first at a high temperature just as in the case of 
the tender cuts. It is then cooked slowly with moisture in the pan so as 
to form steam, This steam helys to make the tough fiber tender, but at the same 
time it softens the outer crust and allows a part of the juices to leak out 
carrying much of the flavor from the meat into the gravy. This method is 
known to the housewife as pot-roasting or ovenebraising and is used to soften 
the fiber of a moderately tough, dry cut such as a roast from the round and 
brisket. If very tough meat, for example neck or shank, is being cooked it 
should be surrounded with water. So much of the flavor of the meat will then 
be in the gravy that this becomes an essential part of the meat dish, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE L4 


LIVESIOCK MZBIBIT 
A POUND GF FORK EVERY SEVEN MINUTES 
OR 
THE STORY OF A WELL-ORGANIZED HOG FARM 


This is not a phenomenal hog farm. surely there ere others as 
good, and there may be many which are better. This story tells how a 
farmer in Woodford County, Illinois, raises hogs successfully. If the 
soil is more fertile than the soil of other farms in that section it is 
because of the soil-improvement policy of its operator. The farm equip- 
ment is neither elaborate nor expensive and the owner has in mind many ~ 
improvements which may come with the dawn of a more prosperous day. A 
large volume of business is done on-this 160-acre farm, considering that 
the owner does all the work with the help of a hired man during the summer. 


This farm is planned to follow a definite system of hog produc- 


tion with as little unnecessary work as possible. The following diagram 
shows that the farm is divided by straight-line fences into six fields. 
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One of these fields is sub-divided into the farmstead with its 
buildings and lots and several small fields which make up the "minor rota- 
tion". This "minor rotation" plays a large part in the success of the hog 
business on this farm. The five letfge fields in the farm make up the 
“major rotation" of the cropping system, providing for a five-year rota- 
tion of crops. The accompanying plan of this rotation shows what crops 
have been or will be in each field for a five-year period. 
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Field No. 1922 19231924 Bee eA foe ie Ors oe 
1 Oats Pasture Corn Rarly corn Corn 
Soybeans 
2 Corn Corn Corn Oats Pasture 
soybeans 
3 Pasture Corn Sweet Corn | Corn Oats 
Soybeans 
4 Corn Oats Pasture Corn Early corn 
Soybeans 
5 Early corn Corn Oats Pasture Corn 
Soybeans 














The rotation consists principally of three years of corn followed 
by oats and then clover, The three successive years of corn are modified 
slightly in the second year by srowing soybeans and some other crop (usually 
an early variety of cora or sweet corn for the local canning factory), ‘The 
second year is the proper place to insert the soybeans in the rotation as 
the fertility which they add to the soil will be beneficial to the corn the 
following year, The systematic use of clovers in the rotation, the plowing 
under of some growth for its value as green manure, and the grazing of live- 
stock in all the fields, contribute to the building up of soil fertility, 
and prevent the drain on the soil of three successive years of corn, Three 
years of successive corn is not a long time practice on this farm as this 
farmer has built up his fertility in the past and is now "cashing in" on 
this fertility by growing a little more than two years of corn continuously, 
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THE MINOR ROTATION. 


A "minor rotation” is a series of crops in relatively small 
fields near the farmstead which are planned to aid in the production 
of livestock. Such a rotation is more generally used in the produc- 
tion of hogs than any other kind of livestock. Since forsge crops 
have become quite poplar in hog production, a minor rotetion permits 
growing these pastures and other crops near the farmstead and provides 
several fields for the use of different bunches of hegs when the hogs 
are sorted. Under this system clean pasture is available each year. 
This is important as worms and disease are more readily controlled if 
clean pastures instead of the cramped feed lots are used. ‘The owner 
of this farm attributes much of his success as a pork producer to the 
value of clean pasture for keeping his hogs in a thrifty condition, 


A minor rotation on any farm may be adapted to different methods 
of raising hogs. If only a few hogs are raised, a three-year rotation 
of corn, oats, and clover might be sufficient. The clover pasture may 
be divided by temporary fences when the hogs are sorted. If a large 
number of hogs are produced more fields will simplify their management. 
Five fields aré used in the minor rotation on this farm. Four of these 
fields are used for the minor rotation proper, corsisting of corn, corn, 
oats and clover. The fifth field is divided to grow alfalfa and a small 
quantity of rye. Every fourth year a new field is seeded to alfalfa and 
rye and the old field of alfalfa and rye takes its place in the minor 
rotation. The crops which have been or will be planted in each field in 


this minor rotation for a five-year period are given in the following 
schedule, 


CROPS USED IN MINOR ROTATION. 











Field No. 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
6 Oats Pasture Corn Oats Fasture 
? Oats* Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa 
8 Corn Oats Fasture Corn Oats 
9 Alfalfa Corn Oats Pasture Corn 
10 Pasture Corn Corn Corn ts* 
ll Rye Rye Rye Rye Rye 


*Oats seeded to alfalfa. 


The use of so many different fields in the raising of hogs may in- 
crease the amount of labor required to care for: them unless the minor ro- 
tation is carefully planned to make the chores as easy as possible. Ac- 
cess to water fountains from any of the fields should be provided by the 
use of temporary 
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ar permanent lanes or by piping the water to each field. If self-feeders 
are used the hog chores are very light. ‘he farmer in this story reduced 
his chores 90 hogs to @ minimum by using self-feeders, hog waterers, and 
lanes from the pastures to the water. The following diagram of the minor 
rotation and lots shows the convenient arrangement of this farm. 
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Hogs may be shifted from one field to another through convenient 
The temporary division fence in the clover pasture to acccmmo date 


two bunches of pigs and the double lane leading to thé water and shelter 
is shown in the diagram for two years. ‘he pigs were in Field 6 in 1% 
and were in Field 8 in 1924, 


pork. 


a rn 


The crops grown ‘on this farm are intended for the production of 
Varying amounts of surplus crops may be sold from year to year as 


crop yields affect the balance between crops and livestock. The following 


table gives the acreage and yields of the crops grown on this farm for the 
crop year 1923, 
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CROPS GROWN ON FARM = Year 192%, 


Major Rotation: _ifimor Rotation ; Total 
Crops : t 

, Acres : Yield : Bushels : Acres ; Wield : Bushels : Produced. __ 
Corn megs, 0G5,e2* se90, pe) be. 5 GeO: 4479 Bushels 
Oats Meee yy es ieeo fy 4 62. yh R65 BBS 8 
Soybeans : OF : Fed in sheaf ; : : : 200 tons 
Alfalfa : ; : : Bt 3,0: m+. Ge in 
Clo, Pasture ; 26 : . ; ; 
Rye " : : . ree § ‘ ' 
Farmstead : 7 


‘ 
hd ~ 





Soybeans were also planted with the corn, The yield ef these beans was 
estimated at five bushels per acre. The total production of soybeans was prob- 
ably in excess of 600 pushels, The hogs cleaned up the beans in the corn and 
the beans which were harvested were fed in the sheaf to the hogs and sther 
livestock. Surplus supplies of oats and alfalfa hay were sold. The larger 
yields made in the minor rotation are probably due to higher fertility result- 
ing from more intensive grazing by the hogs. 


. The amount of pork produced on this farm is shown by the following table 
giving in detail the production and disposal of each class of hogs. 


SUMMARY OF FORK PRODUCED - YEAR 1923, 





Class of :Qpening inv. : Purchases  :Weaned : - Sates | 


:Closing Inv.: Dsed 
hoes _: No, : Weight: No, - weight : No, : No. i Weieht 


‘No, :Weight : No, 


. 


Boars Meee seo OL y.. 200. : ee D o™ VAYO) et Bae So een 
Old sows : 11: 3,300: : : - 12; 3,865 » 206,000 ; 
Gilts > -»21: 4,200; : : ; - 15 : 3,000 : 

: : t : : © G2 ¥ 2o,600 * : : 
Sp, pigs : 86: 17,000 ; ; . 235 + 64 ; 11,530 :151 30,265: &. 
Palipige : 95: 6,650 : , iG 9g 2) 350070 1110 707, 7 CO es 
Total eigsieeie7S0 Pd a’ B00: BAS: 26) + 62,985 2298 447,665: te 





. * . . . 
Ea Sa Seip Sec rer ae ea ae nes EAT 


Opening Inventory 215 Hogs - 31,750 lbs, Closing Inventory 298 Hogs - 47,665 lbs, 


Purchase 20. * Sales a5, 4 = 62,985 53 
Weaned BAB DTH Pre a Dead 1a aL ee 
Total 561 3 31,950 lbs. Total 561 " 110 680773 


MARKETABLE FORK PRODUCED - 78,700 pounds 
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The increase in live weight during the year was 78,700 pounds 
when estimated weights are used in the opening end closing inventories. 
Twelve pigs of various weights died during the year. The weight of 
these dead pigs is not included in the total pounds of pork produced. 

This Sarmer produced a pound of pork every seven minutes, day and 
night for 365 days. The details of how he hendled the hogs to do this 
is told by following each bunch of hogs in their journey from field to 
feedlot to market. 


HOW THE 86 SPRING HOGS WERE FATTENED. 
These 86 spring hogs which were on the ferm at the beginning of 
the year were housed in a small shed and had the run of 2 concrete paved 
lot where they were fed ear corn and whole oats. On March 7, eighty-two 
of these hogs averaging 288 pounds were sold for an average price of 
$7.52 per 100 pounds. ‘These hogs gained 1.34 pounds per day during this 
period. 
HOW THE 95 FALL PIGS WERE FATTS@NED, 








During the winter the 95 fall pigs occupied the small shed on the 
south side of the horse bern, They were fed a ration of ear corn with 
whole oats and a commercisl mixed-protein feed in self-feeders. They 
cleaned up the soybeans in the cornfield and some soybeans in the sheaf 
were also fed them. 


On April 1, these fall pigs were turned on five acres of clover . 
pasture in Field 2. This field was pastured during the previous year 
and all but the five acres had teen fall-plowed for corn. This pasture 
provided abundant grazing. ‘the pigs were hend-fed ear corn and oats 
while on pasture. This pasture was plowed up for corn on Mey 1 and the 
pigs were transferred to Ficld 1 where they ran on a clover-mixture pas- 
ture with the horses end cattle. The pigs were fed during the summer on 
@ ration of two-thirds corn end one-tlird oets. A mineral mixture of 
salt, ground raw rock phosphete, and agricultural limestone was before 
the pigs at all times. 

On the twenty-cighth of May, 20 of the heaviest of the pigs aver- 
aging <60 pounds were sold for $7.21 per 100 pounds. The remaining 72 
pigs averaging 261 pounds were sold August 22, for $8.20 per 100 pounds. 
The average daily gain of these pigs from Jenuary 1 to date of sale was 
0.89 pound per pig. ‘This daily gein undoubtedly would heve been in- 
creased by a full feed of corn and a protein supplement. But it was this 
farmer's plan to sell these pigs in August, which he regardea as the most 
favorable monyh for marketing and he fed a ration which would have them 
ready for market at that time. A richer ration and a greater daily gain 
would have finished the pigs before the desired time. 
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THE CARE OF THE BREEDING HERD. 


During the winter the breeding herd was housed in a portion of 
the small shed on the south side of the horse barn and had the run of 
small fields and a concrete lot for feeding. Ear corn and soybeans in 
the sheaf were fed during the first two months of the gestation period. 
This ration was changed to two-thirds corn, one-third oats, and tankage 
during the last half of the gestation period. Linseed meal was fed just 
previous to farrowing as a conditioner, The corn was fed in the evening 
and the oats in the morning to induce greater activity during the day. 


Special attention was given the sows at farrowing time. They 
were given no feed for 24 hours after farrowing. Beginning with an ear 
of corn and some oats the second day, the ration was increased one ear of 
corn per day for five days and thereafter according to the condition of 
the sow and the size of the litter. Corn, oats, and a little tankage 
constituted the ration for the first three weeks following farrowing. 

The sows and litters were moved to the pasture as soon as the spring 
weather would permit. The sows were on almost a full feed of corn, oats, 
and some tankage until the pigs were weancd. By constructing creeps the 
pigs were fed shell corn, middlings, and tankage before weaning. 


The spring pigs were farrowed during March and April in the cen- 
tral hog house, five individual A-type houses, and several pens arranged 
in the horse barn. The sows were cleaned by brushing, and plenty of bed- 
ding was kept in the farrowing pens, Thirty-two sows were bred for spring 
farrowing and there were no abortions or barren sows. These sows weaned 
235 spring pigs or an average of 7.34 pigs per sow. The farrowing quar- 
ters were adjusted so that the sows could go into the lot for exercise 
and the pigs leave by a creep to exercise in the feedway of the hog house, 


THE BROOD SOWS DURING THE SUMMER, 


After the spring pigs were weaned the brood sows were placed in 
the small rye field and later in the alfalfa pasture. Twenty sows were 
bred for fall farrowing and the other twelve were fattened and sold on 
September 12, The brood sows were fed almost entirely on corn and alfalfa 
pasture. A very limited amount of oats and tankage was fed to them during 
the summer. The fall pigs were farrowed during August and were weaned 
about October 20. Twenty sows weaned 110 fall pigs or an average of 5.5 
pigs per sow. 


FATTENING THE SPRING PIG CROP. 
The farmer in this story manages his spring pig crop so that the 


heavy end reaches the early fall market and the light end the iate winter 
market, 
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The field of clover pasture in the minor rotation was divided by 
a temporary fonce to accommodate the early and late pigs. ‘The early 
pigs were grown as rapidly as possible on a self-fed ration of corn, 
tankage, and middlings. On September 12, the 64 early pigs were sold 
averaging 180 pounds each, for $8.20 per 100 pounds. 


The late pigs were hand-fed a ration of corn, oats, and tankage 
on clover pasture until August 1. They were then turned into the stubble 
Clover in Field 4. The limited ration of corn, oats, and a little tank- 
age Was continued until November 10, when they were turned into the corn 
stalk field to clean up the soybeans and corn left from husking. Besides 
the 15 gilts which had been selected for the breeding herd, there were 
151 of these late: spring pigs on the farm on the date of the second in- 
ventory, January 1, 1924. They are ready to go into the feedlot to be 
fattened and sold some time in March, as has been described earlier in 
the story for the previous crop of pigs. 


WEANING THE FALL PIGS. 


The fall pigs were weaned on a self-fed ration of shell corn, 
oats, and a 50-50 mixture of tankage and Red Dog flour. During the fall 
months they grazed on alfalfa and rye pastures, There were 110 of these 
fall pigs on the farm on the date of the second inventory averaging about 
70 pounds. They will be carried through the winter and fattened during 
the summer much the same as has been described for the previous crop of 
fall pigs. 
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FEEDS CONSUMED ON THE FARM 


B 


The amount of feed consumed by the livestock on this farm is 
shown in the following table which brings together the feeds produced, 


sold, purchased, and carried over in the inventories from year to year. 
The balance is the feed consumed by the livestock. 


QUANTITIES OF FEED CONSUMED BY LIVESTOCK 








a ————- 
A 


: : : Purchased 
Corn ; Oats : Hay :Soybeans:commercial 























: : : : feed 
:(Bushels):(Bushels): (Tous) : : (Dollars) 
Opening Inventory : 4,000 ;: arn 0,8 fae toy : 
Froduced ; 4,470 : 1,885 : 10°: Sheaf : 
Purchased Remar PSE TOC Mead ait cats m3 re ae ioe ae: 
Total : 9,040 ; os OU) & 2 : : (ho toys) 
Closing Inventory : 3,000 ; 1,200 : i? = Some : Bo. OO 
Sold : ~ j ‘como. ao ; 
Fed on Farm : 6,040 ; 1,400 : aren ; 687,53 
Hogs ‘ 5,540 : Eee =O 
Other Stock : 500 : 150. 3 Lee eee ve 


The following table shows the quantities of feed which have been 
charged to the hogs on this farm and the amounts of each feed per 100 
pounds of pork produced. 


QUANTITINS OF FEED CONSUMED BY HOGS (78,700 pounds Pork) 





eee el en ee yh ohed se ee ber’ 100. Tbe) 4. 
Corn : 5,546 bus 7.04 bus 
Oats : 1,250 bus pea = en 
Tankage : 8,500 los 10.80 lbs 
Middlings : 4,200 lbs 5.34 
Commercial mixed feed : 6,000 lbs Taba.) * 
winseed meal 100 ibs. ise 





These. quantities of feed per 100 pounds of pork compare very fay- 
orably with other date secured by the United States Department of Agri- 
Culture on the amounts of feeds required to produce 100 pounds of pork, 
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SUMMARY OF PASTURES AND RATIONS 


SE OE ery ces enmeneewerene er anarennieenrenenge 


A clover mixture of alsike, red, and sweet clover and timothy is 
sown in all oat fields to provide plenty of pasture for the hogs and 
build up the soil fertility. That the abondsnt forage provided by sweet 
Clover increases the carrying capacity of the pasture is the opinion of 
this farmer. The time which the various bunches of hogs were grazing on 
the different pastures during 1923 is as follows: 


Breeding Herd, 
April l to May 1 - Clover mixture, Field 1. 
May 1 to June 15 - Rye, Field 11. 
vane 15 to Aug. 1 - Alfalfa, Field 7, 
aug. 1 to Nov. 5 - Stubble clover, Field 8. 


Harly Spring Pigs. 
May 1 to Sept. 10 - Clover mixture, Field 6. 





Late Spring Pigs. 
May 1 to Aug. 1 - Clover mixture, Field 6. 
fug. 1 to Nov. 10- Stubble clover, Field 4. 
Nov.10 to Jan. 1 - Soybeans in corn fields. 


Fall Pigs (On Farm January 1, 1923) 
March 15 to April 1 - Rye, Field 11. 
April 1 to May 1 - Clover mixture, Field e. 
Mey 1 to Aug. cO - Clover mixture, Field l. 


Farrowed During August 1923. 
October 20 to Dec. 1 - Alfalfa, Field 7. 
Dec. 1 - Rye, Field ll. 


The variety of feeds in the ration used on this farm is seen from 
the following summary: 


Breeding Herd. 
Gestation period:- 


First two months ~ corn and soybeans. 
Last two months - corn 2/3, oats 1/3, tankage, linseed meal. 


Suckling period:- 
Corn, oats, tankage, almost full feed. 


SPRING PIGS 


Harly spring litters - corn, tankage, middlings in self-feeders. 
Late spring litters - corn, oats, tankage, and soybeans in corn fields. 


FALL PIGS 
Weaning Ration - corn, oats, tankage 1/2 and Red Dog Flour in self-feeders. 


Winter Ration - corn, oats, mixed protein feed, soybeans in corn fields. 
Summer Ration - corn, oats. 
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THE EARNING POWER OF THIS HOG FARM. 
This farm was successful in producing a large amount of pork. If 
the farm expenses were reasonable and the price of pork fairly satisfactory, 
the farm should show a fair farm income. The summary of the business on 


this farm for the year 1923 is as follows: 


Farm Receipts 


Livestock. 
Me OTOL SS, HOPG Ci oe dice ces lle ads $5,777.18 
RCE Pesca Vy nrg a ea Eat OG os Le By 122.52 . 
el Ser eit ll ae Doe an et ee 56.23 
Crops 
hotel cass Ci cahivs Ween WS Ades WERE do 368.76 
TS ir ele Shaikan asia poids. Paasetev del danat Swe 4 39.90 
eee PAPONGOUS CPO yoc. ite cts Gao ere vials Ses 45.00 
Rae te OCE LUO. Mrtiy ats wits a ouxcara aaets + eset $ 6,491.09 
Farm Expenses 
Decrease, feed and supplies ........... $ 500.49 
TSG 02 Ry ee 547.00 
Depreciation of farm improvements ..... 253.00 
on farm machinery ........ 204.00 
oe TS gs bat ag la bah eo ae ee 10.00 
Cash Farm Expenses: 
Livestock expense ........., $126.23 
Misc. Crop expense ......... 141.85 
CRs aE TT 9 ai 7 oe 355.47 
ONTOS OEG Als Ir Ug A 425.96 
Re ONE! Sie iceig vik Wiel es xe 12.00 
MASCCAIANSOUG: 624 fe. cick es _ 42.00 1104.00 
MEAG Aes is ice ck odo arlv Vay SN SS wee eae eh ae bed os $ 2,618.00 
I i Or ee Sh ASS sas vk WAV bac ee bak eb ees es $ 3,873.09 


When the cash farm expenses and the net decreases in the inventories 
of feed, buildings, and machinery are deducted from the farm receipts a 
farm income of $3,874 remains. The farm income is the amount which the 
farm returned to the operator for his labor and the use of capital invested. 
If the operator's labor be valued at $600 per year in addition to part of the 
family living secured from the farm, there remains $3,274 as return on in- 
vestment. The total investment on this farm for the year 1923 was $62,317 
of which $50,000 was the owner's appraisal of the 160 acres of land and 
$12,317 for investment in livestock, machinery, feed and supplies, and farm 
buildings exclusive of the dwelling. The return to capital of $3,274 was at 
the rate of 5-1/4 per cent on an investment of $62,317. The rate of return 
to capital depends largely on the value of the land which in this case was 
$312.50 per acre. If the inventory value of the land were written down so 
that the total investment were $55,000 the rate of return would be 5.95 per 
cent; if the total investment were $50,000 the rate of return would be 6.55 
per cent; and if the investment be reduced as low as $45,000 or about $200 
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per acre for the land the rate of return would be 7.27 per cent. When the 
net farm income of $3,874 is placed on an acre basis, there is §c4.e1l per 
acre as return for the operator's labor and eapitel investment. 


From this analysis of the farm business, it is seen that the volume 
of pork which this farmer produced yielded a fair return. If hogs had been 
in a more favorable position on the market the return would have been more 
satisfactory, 


RETURNS BY LIVESTOCK FOR FEED CONSUMED. 


The returns which livestock make for the feed they consume is deter- 
mined by the values of feed and livestock as well as efficient production. 
The average sale price of pork on this farm for, 1923 was $7.77 per 100 pounds. 
Feed was bought or sold on this farm for the following prices: Corn 70 cents, 
oats 47 cents per bushel, and hay $17 per ton. If these prices are used for 
the feed consumed by the livestock, the livestock returned $104 for cach $100 
worth of feed they consumed. In other words, the livestock, principally hogs, 
returned slightly more than market price for their feed. The following table: 
gives the amount which the livestock would have returned with varying values 
‘for feeds and pork. 





AMOUNT WHICH LIVESTOCK RETURNED FOR $100 WORTH OF FEED WHEN 





PORK IS .. :_ CAND FEEDS ARE VALUED Al 
:Corn 70 Lj..Corn 1.00:Corn .75:Corn . 50 
VALUED AT ‘Oats .47 ;Qats .40:Oats .35:0ats . 20 
Dee eee Hay 2117.00) sHay 20.00: Hay 15.00: Hay 10.00 
$ 7.77 per 100 lbs.* : $104 $ 80 : $ 102 ede hat 8 
$ 6.00 per 100 lbs. : 84 65 83 : 114 
$ 8.00 per 100 lbs. : 106 ‘ 82 : 104 : 144 
$10.00 per 100 lbs. : 128 : 98 126 : 174 
$12.00 per 100 lbs. :; 150 : 115 : 147 204 








— 


*Actual values on this farm during 1923. 


The story of how this farmer raises hogs is told. He was successful 
in handling the breeding herd and raised a large number of pigs per sow. The se 
pigs were well cared for and made good gein on farm grown feeds and some pro- 
tein supplements. The pigs were grown so as to be marketed at the right time, 
Since the relation of corn price to hog price was unfavorable to hogs the 
farm income and the interest. earned on the capital invested dees not show up 
as large as one would expect from the business done. But this is due to a mar- 
ket condition and not to the organization of the farm for economical pork pro- 
duction. . 


Three factcrs of success in hog production: 
1. Convenient arrangement of quarters. 


2. Good clean pastures. 
3. Wholesome rations. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LY 


Livestock Exhibit 





A ton litter is one weighing 2,000 pounds or more when 180 days old. 
It is a real test of a swine raisor's methods, 


The ton-litter movement started in Indiana in 1921 and proved to be 
very popular, In 1924 contests were carried on in most of the main hog-produc- 
ing States. During this year one litter was produced that weighed 4291 pounds 
when the pigs were six months old, which is supposed to be the best record up 
to date, 


The object of the ton-litter movement is to teach hog men that success 
can be attained only when careful attention is given to all the details, 


- Profit in the hog business is determined by the difference between cost 
of production and market receipts. Cost of production is influenced largely 
by the size of litters and rapidity of gains in weight. 


Cost of production is increased: 


- When the type of hogs used is faulty, 

When litters are small or weak, 

When sows are unable to nourish their litters properly, or to 
suckle them abundantly till weaned. 

When pigs die from disease or through faulty management. 

When feeds do not furnish all elements necessary for growth, 
development and finish. 


woe Whe 


Sows of good type, bred to suitable boars, when well fed and managed 
srs 


during th gestation period should produce large strong litters. 


Sows and litters when abundantly fed with suitable feeds during a 
suckling period of ten or twelve weeks will supply vigorous pigs for the feed 
lot. 


Worm treatment, the dipping vat, immunization against cholera, and 
sanitary practices will protect against disease losses, 


Pasture, grain with supplementary protein feed, and mineral mixtures 
will develop and finish feeder pigs at early ages. 


A very large per cent of those who have succeeded in producing ton 


litters have used purebred sires and dams of the same breed, some have succeeded 
with crossbred litters, but the success with grades has heen very limited, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SUMMARY OF LIVESTOCK EXHIBIT 


"THE MARKET WANTS CHOICE LAMBS" 


In cooperation with the agricultural experiment stations of 
Indiana and Kentucky the Department is presenting some figures that 
show why choice lambs are worth more to the consumer gna bring more 
profit to the producer than common lambs. Live lambs, models of lamb 
carcasses and photographs are used to illustrate the exhibit. 


In one pen there is a choice market lamb sired by a purebred 
ram. The lamb has been docked and castrated, is free from parasites, 
and is well developed and finished. Sale records show that lambs gread- 
ing choice brought 13.2 cents a pound on the Chicago market during the 
month of October, 1924. [In another pen is a common market lamb of 
Scrub breeding, apparently infested with stomach worms, lacking in size, 
thin in condition, undocked and not castrated. During October, 1924, 
lambs grading common averaged 10.1 cents a pound on the Chicago market. 
This gives the choice lamb an advantage of 3,1 cents a pound. 


The central part of the exhibit shows full-size representatives 
of choice and common lamb carcasses in natural colors. MThe choice car- 
cass represents a choice lamb that dressed 5€ per cent. It shows that 
the meat of a choice carcass is thick and it has the characteristic ap- 
pearance of lamb that is tender, juicy, of good flavor and attractive. 
Choice lamb carcasses on the Chicago market during October, 19c4, aver- 
eged <1.8 cents a pound. The common carcass represents a common lamb 
that dressed only 43 per cent. It has the appearance of lamb that is 
tough, dry, of poor flavor and unattractive. Lamb carcasses grading 
common on the Chicago market during October, 1924, averaged 15.4 cents 
a pound. Choice lamb carcasses therefore averaged 6.4 cents a pound 
more than the common carcasses. 


Photographs on the other sections of this exhibit suggest prac- 
tices that are essential to the production of good lambs including the 
use of purebred rams of good quality, provision of abundant pastures 
for the flock, feeding the lambs grain when necessary, prevention and 
treatment of parasites, docking all lambs and castrating the market ram 
lambs. <A picture is also shown of a flock of scrub lambs that averaged 
only 36 pounds on the market and brought only 3 cents a pound and beside 
this picture of scrubs is shown a photograph of choice lambs sired by 
purebred rams. These choice lambs averaged 82 pounds and brought 16-1/2 
cents a pound on the market, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SULIMARY OF LIVESTOCK EXHIBIT 


"SOME FOINTS IN HORSE MANAGEMENT: 





Among the fundamental factors in horse management the subjects of 
hitches, breaking and training colts, care of the feet, and the fitting and 
care of harness are of vital interest to horsemen and farmers. 


In this exhibit a number of horse hitches which have been success- 
fully used in various parts of the country are presented in model and dia- 
gramatic form. Specifications for the size and location of singletrees and 
eveners are given as well as the methods of arranging lines for 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 and 8-horse combinations. 


The value and usefulness of horses depends to a great extent upon the 
manner in which they are broken and trained. A lantern slide series en- 
titled "Breaking and Training Colts’ sets forth in graphic form accepted 
methods for handling unbroken and untrained horses. Suggestions are given 
for breaking to lead, to ride and for driving single and double. The data 
presented are supplementary to Farmers! Bulletin 1368, "Breaking and Training 
Colts." 


That the axiom "no foot, no horse" may be better realized, the lantern 
slide series 'Care of the Feet" is presented. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the method of preparing the foot for shoeing; a common kit of tools which 
should be owned by every horseman and farmer is shown. Several model hoofs 
illustrate verious stages in the preparation of the hoof for shoeing and the 
proper method of trimming the feet of colts. Supplementary information re- 
garding care of the feet is presented in Farmers! Bulletin 1419, "Care and 
Venagement of Farm Work Horses.!! 


In order that the horse may be given maximum service, all parts of the 
harness should fit snugly, yet comfortably. Correct fitting of the collar 
combined with snug, properly adjusted hames aid materially in the prevencion 
. of sore shoulders by giving the right setting for the pull. Other portions 
of the harness should receive attention as follows: The bit should rest 
snugly on the bars of the mouth; the checkrein used but lightly; and the 
traces and lines arranged for an even pull under full control. ‘The correct 
fit of a set of work harness is illustrated on a large horse figure. 


The life of harness is largely dependent on the amount and kind of 
care given it. While most mending must be done at the time of breakage, all 
harness should be examined during dull seasons and necessary repairs made. 
It is, likewise, advisable at least once a year to take each set apart and 
give it a thorough cleaning and oiling. In order to make necessary repairs 
and keep harness in good condition a kit containing e hemmer, pliers, tubular 
riveting machine and rivet sets, harness thread, needles and awls, beeswax. 
a shoe knife, harness soap and oil, metal polish and edge blacking should 00 
available. A kit of such tools and accessories and a set of harness which 
has been kept in good condition through proper attention are shown in the 
exhibit. ‘ 
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